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Let us look now for a moment at the practical side of this theory of religion. 
It is preeminently the religion of freedom. Separated as the author would 
have it not only from science and art, but also from morality and social life, 
it seems to have its main function in cultivating a respect for individuality, 
and in encouraging those transcendent feelings of sublimity and acts of heroism 
and sacrifice which without justification of the law heighten and intensify 
the spiritual life. Now it is doubtless true that we admire disinterested sacri- 
fice, sacrifice which is, to be sure, not demanded by ordinary conceptions of 
the moral law. But, after all, is it not because there is a reason for such sac- 
rifice in a larger view of human good, rather than because it stands outside of 
the law of human welfare? Or take the case of the insurgent genius in art, 
or in social life. Such a one is not beyond law except in the sense of the law 
as recognized up to date. He is really the revealer of a higher law. Religion 
may often require us to go beyond certain recognized stages of law. Men say 
sometimes we will obey God rather than man, but when this attitude is a 
genuine one it means not lawlessness, but the recognition of a higher law. 
The true God of religion is not a being beyond law but the realization of the 
highest law. Professor Gourd's theory might well be characterized as the 
religion of the higher anarchy. 

F. C. French. 
Colgate University. 

Romantisme et Religion. Par Andre Joussain. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — 

pp. 178. 

This little volume is an interesting study of romanticism as it has developed 
in the fields of art and literature, manifests itself in philosophy, and bears upon 
the great religious problem of today — in short an essay upon the philosophy 
of romanticism and the romanticism of philosophy. The double movement, 
the reaction of thought upon life and the reaction of life upon thought, has 
translated itself into literature and philosophy by the opposition of the classic 
spirit and the romantic spirit. The classic spirit exalts abstract knowledge at 
the expense of intuitive knowledge; it tends towards the complete subordi- 
nation of feelings and will to reason. It crystallizes itself in representation; 
it moves among concepts. The romantic spirit on the contrary affirms the 
superiority of intuition over the concept, maintains against pure reason the 
rights of instinct and sentiment, in fine subordinates knowledge to will. 
Classicism makes the theory precede the work of art and aims to regulate 
inspiration in advance in the name of good taste. Romanticism puts the 
work of art before the theory and demands that the inspiration of genius be 
untrammeled. 

These two tendencies show themselves in all the great systems of philos- 
ophy both in their form and their substance. Scholasticism with its subtleties 
and puerilities manifests the classic spirit in the extreme. Spinoza, approach- 
ing romanticism in his deep feeling for the unity of nature, falls a prey to 
classicism in pretending to demonstrate philosophy in the manner of geom- 
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etry. It is the tendency of classicism to proceed a priori and to define mathe- 
matically and to regard its systems as the totality of truth, while the romantic 
spirit proceeds a posteriori and is disposed to see in its systems a picture of 
reality from a single point of view rather than the total truth. It admits the 
possibility of other points of view and hopes for an ultimate agreement of 
thought amid a diversity of formulas. Modern science, positivism, con- 
temporary sociology and the philosophy of the universities are all mani- 
festations of the classic spirit. Bergson and the pragmatists are the present- 
day bearers of the romantic standard. 

A considerable section of the book is devoted to a sympathetic sketch of 
Bergson's philosophy. The reader who is not already familiar with Bergson 
at first hand will be likely to find this the most interesting part of the book. 
The writer's view of the place of Bergson may be seen from the following pas- 
sage: "It was natural that the rationalistic movement of which modern posi- 
tivism is one of the aspects, should provoke a reaction all the stronger as its prog- 
gress had been more lasting and its action more extended. This reaction, 
already visible with Berkeley, who combated the abstractions of philosophy 
in the name of common sense, manifested itself clearly with Schopenhauer, 
who in his lively anxiety to grasp reality as it is and to break with concepts 
in order to hold himself to the intuition of the real, rose in revolt against the 
Kantian formalism in the name of experience and life. This reaction is con- 
tinued subtly and profoundly in the philosophy of M. Bergson whose proper 
work is to seize in its moving complexity the originality of the inner life" 

(P- 45)- 

Traditional orthodoxy, the ethics of sociology, and Comte's religion of 
humanity are all products of classicism. Modernism however is a mani- 
festation of the romantic spirit. It is to religion in this form that romanticism 
in general and Bergson's philosophy in particular give efficient support. That 
the universe is an indivisible continuity, that it can be apprehended only by 
intuition, that science with its intellectual analyses and causal explanations 
can deal only with the parts or aspects of reality, such views of Bergson serve 
to limit the field of science and make room for religion. Science and religion 
have their distinct domains, and their mutual independence is safeguarded. 
All the dogmatic part of religion belongs to representation and not to will, 
to the concept and not to pure intuition. As such it comes within the field 
of science and falls before it. Religion can therefore be reconciled with science 
only on condition that its dogmas be accorded a merely symbolic value. 
Modernism is precisely an effort to reconcile religion and science by regarding 
religion as preeminently an inner principle of faith and action. Modernism 
and pragmatism, both firmly established by the Bergsonian philosophy, 
mutually support each other and correct the possible excesses of romanticism. 

F. C. French. 
Colgate University. 



